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6. According to Mill, “The ingredients of happiness are very various, and 
each of them is desirable in itself’ Does this contradict his earlier claim, 
given in question 1? 

7. At the beginning of this selection, Mill says that pleasure and the 
absence of pain are the only things desirable as ends. Toward the end he 
claims that “Happiness is the sole end of human action. Are happiness 
and pleasure the same thing? 
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The Experience Machine 

Robert Nozick 


In this brief selection from his book Anarchy, State, and Utopia 
(1974), the late Harvard philosopher Robert Nozick (1938-2002) 
invites us to contemplate a life in which we are placed within a very 
sophisticated machine that is capable of simulating whatever experi¬ 
ences we find most valuable. Such a life, Nozick argues, cannot be the 
best life for us, because it fails to make contact with reality. This is 
meant to show that the good life is not entirely a function of the quality 
of our inner experiences. Since hedonism measures our well-being in 
precisely this way, hedonism, says Nozick, must be mistaken. 


. . . Suppose there were an experience machine that would give you any 
experience you desired. Superduper neuropsychologists could stimulate 
your brain so that you would think and feel you were writing a great novel, 
or making a friend, or reading an interesting book. All the time you would 
be floating in a tank, with electrodes attached to your brain. Should you 
plug into this machine for life, preprogramming your life’s experiences? If 
you are worried about missing out on desirable experiences, we can sup¬ 
pose that business enterprises have researched thoroughly the lives of many 
others. You can pick and choose from their large library or smorgasbord of 

Anarchy, State, and Utopia, Robert Nozick. Copyright © 1974 Basic Books. Reprinted by 
permission of Basic Books, a member of Perseus Books Group. 
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such experiences, selecting your life’s experiences for, say, the next two 
years. After two years have passed, you will have ten minutes or ten hours 
out of the tank, to select the experiences of your next two years. Of course, 
while in the tank you won’t know that you’re there; you’ll think it’s all actu¬ 
ally happening. Others can also plug in to have the experiences they want, 
so there’s no need to stay unplugged to serve them. (Ignore problems such 
as who will service the machines if everybody plugs in.) Would you plug in? 
What else can matter to us, other than how our lives feel from the inside ? Nor 
should you refrain because of the few moments of distress between the 
moment you’ve decided and the moment you’re plugged. What’s a few 
moments of distress compared to a lifetime of bliss (if thats what you 
choose), and why feel any distress at all if your decision is the best one? 

What does matter to us in addition to our experiences? First, we want 
to do certain things, and not just have the experience of doing them. In the 
case of certain experiences, it is only because first we want to do the actions 
that we want the experiences of doing them or thinking we’ve done them. 
(But why do we want to do the activities rather than merely to experience 
them?) A second reason for not plugging in is that we want to be a certain 
way, to be a certain sort of person. Someone floating in a tank is an inde¬ 
terminate blob. There is no answer to the question of what a person is like 
who has long been in the tank. Is he courageous, kind, intelligent, witty, 
loving? It’s not merely that it’s difficult to tell; there’s no way he is. Plugging 
into the machine is a kind of suicide. It will seem to some, trapped by a 
picture, that nothing about what we are like can matter except as it gets 
reflected in our experiences. But should it be surprising that what we are is 
important to us? Why should we be concerned only with how our time is 
filled, but not with what we are? 

Thirdly, plugging into an experience machine limits us to a man-made 
reality, to a world no deeper or more important than that which people can 
construct. There is no actual contact with any deeper reality, though the 
experience of it can be simulated. Many persons desire to leave themselves 
open to such contact and to a plumbing of deeper significance. 1 This clarifies 

1 Traditional religious views differ on the point of contact with a transcendent reality. Some say 
that contact yields eternal bliss or Nirvana, but they have not distinguished this sufficiently 
from merely a very long run on the experience machine. Others think it is intrinsically desirable 
to do the will of a higher being which created us all, though presumably no one would think this 
if we discovered we had been created as an object of amusement by some superpowerful child 
from another galaxy or dimension. Still others imagine an eventual merging with a higher real¬ 
ity, leaving unclear its desirability, or where that merging leaves «s. 
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the intensity of the conflict over psychoactive drugs, which some view as 
mere local experience machines, and others view as avenues to a deeper 
reality; what some view as equivalent to surrender to the experience 
machine, others view as following one of the reasons not to surrender! 

We learn that something matters to us in addition to experience by 
imagining an experience machine and then realizing that we would not use it. 
We can continue to imagine a sequence of machines each designed to fill lacks 
suggested for the earlier machines. For example, since the experience 
machine doesn t meet our desire to be a certain way, imagine a transforma¬ 
tion machine which transforms us into whatever sort of person we’d like to 
be (compatible with our staying us). Surely one would not use the transfor¬ 
mation machine to become as one would wish, and thereupon plug into the 
experience machine! 2 So something matters in addition to one’s experiences 
and what one is like. Nor is the reason merely that one’s experiences are 
unconnected with what one is like. For the experience machine might be 
limited to provide only experiences possible to the sort of person plugged in. 
Is it that we want to make a difference in the world? Consider then the result 
machine, which produces in the world any result you would produce and 
injects your vector input into any joint activity. We shall not pursue here the 
fascinating details of these or other machines. What is most disturbing 
about them is their living of our lives for us. Is it misguided to search for 
particular additional functions beyond the competence of machines to do 
for us? Perhaps what we desire is to live (an active verb) ourselves, in contact 
with reality. (And this, machines cannot do for us.) Without elaborating on 
the implications of this, which I believe connect surprisingly with issues 
about free will and causal accounts of knowledge, we need merely note the 
intricacy of the question of what matters for people other than their experi¬ 
ences. Until one finds a satisfactory answer, and determines that this answer 
does not also apply to animals, one cannot reasonably claim that only the felt 
experiences of animals limit what we may do to them. 

2 Some wouldn't use the transformation machine at all; it seems like cheating. But the one¬ 
time use of the transformation machine would not remove all challenges; there would still be 
obstacles for the new us to overcome, a new plateau from which to strive even higher. And is 
tffis plateau any the less earned or deserved than that provided by genetic endowment and early 
childhood environment? But if the transformation machine could be used indefinitely often, so 
that we could accomplish anything by pushing a button to transform ourselves into someone 
who could do it easily, there would remain no limits we need to strain against or try to tran¬ 
scend. Would there be anything left to do ? Do some theological views place God outside of time 
because an omniscient omnipotent being couldn't fill up his days? 
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Robert Nozick: Ihe Experience Machine 

1. Nozick suggests that most people would choose not to plug in to an 
“experience machine” if given the opportunity. Would you plug m. 

Whv or why not? . . . . 

2. Hedonists such as Epicurus and Mill claim that pleasure ts the only 
thing worth pursuing for its own sake. If some people would choose not 
to plug in to the experience machine, does this show that hedonism i 

false 7 

3 One reason Nozick gives for not getting into the experience machine is 
' that “We want to do certain things, and not just have the experience of 
doing them.” Do some activities have value independently of the expe¬ 
riences they produce? If so, what is an example of such an activity . _ 

4. Nozick claims that “Plugging into the machine is a kmd of suicide. 
What does he mean by this? Do you think he is right? 
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Faring Well and Getting 
What You Want 

Chris Heathwood 


Chris Heathwood opens his contribution with a very helpful discus¬ 
sion that distinguishes a number of different concerns we may have 
when talking about the good life. When we speak of a good life, we may 
be referring to what it is that makes for a morally good life. Or we may 
be asking about how a person can manifest various nonmoral excel¬ 
lences, such as being a great athlete or musician. In asking about the 
good life, we might also be wondering about life's meaning, and how we 
can live a meaningful life (if we can). While these are all interesting 
topics for reflection, Heathwood focuses elsewhere: he wants to know 
what it is that, in and of itself, makes our lives go better. What, in other 
words, is intrinsically good for us? 

Objectivists answer this question by presenting a list of things 
whose possession, all by themselves, is supposed to make us better off. 
Familiar candidates include pleasure, friendship, knowledge, freedom, 
and virtue. The idea is that no matter our attitude toward such things, 
our lives go better to the extent that we have more of these items on 
the list. 

Heathwood rejects all objective views about what is intrinsically 
good for us. He endorses subjectivism about welfare : the view "that 
something we get in life benefits us when and only when we have an 
interest in it, or want it, or have some other positive attitude towards it 
(or it causes us to get something else that we have, or will have, a posi¬ 
tive attitude towards)." Heathwood asks us to imagine a scenario in 
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